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lying beside his bed and tried repeatedly to sink the sharp point of it a few inches into his breast ; and with what he writes to Zelter in 1812 : "I know right well what determination and effort it cost me at that time to escape from the waves of death." Of course all these waves of melancholy were only sporadic and lasted but a few moments. They were only dark veins running through the white marble of his soul, not rampant weeds which fasten their roots in the smallest crevices and gradually overrun the marble and crumble it to pieces. But from fear that these momentary fits of despondency might become more permanent and perilous he felt the greatest need of curing himself of them ; and, as always, a literary creation seemed to him the best remedy.
Jerusalem's death furnished him the desired plot. But he was still undecided as to the form of the work. At first he favoured the drama, but as this seemed impracticable he hit upon the epistolary novel, which had been made so popular by Richardson and Rousseau, and which had some dramatic features. The work proceeded but slowly, for he still lacked the subjective elements for the second part. But soon a painful experience gave him these. Immediately after his departure from Wetzlar Goethe had become a close friend of the La Roche family in Ehrenbreitstein. He had visited them for several days and become very fond of Prau von La Roche, and in her oldest daughter, Maxi-miliane, an uncommonly beautiful girl, he felt a growing interest. In 1774 Maxe, as she was called by her intimate friends, was married to a rich widower, Peter Anton Bren-tano, a merchant in Frankfort, already the father of five children. And now the beautiful young wife, who had sprung from one of the most cheerful belletristic circles in one of the most lovely spots of Germany, sat by the side of an ugly, dry, wooden husband, in a gloomy mercantile house, where one had to make his way among oil barrels and herring casks. Under such conditions it was a consolation for her when Goethe came and, as Merck maliciously remarked, compensated her for the odour of oil and cheese,